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NOTES ON THE SYMBOLISM OF THE APPLE IN 
CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY:! 


By BENJAMIN OLIVER FOSTER. 


HE stories of the Garden of the Hesperides and the wooing 

of Atalanta suggest at once the importance of the apple in 
ancient mythology; but the extent to which superstitions of various 
kinds about apples are current to this day, and even in our own 
country, may perhaps not be so generally realized. These modern 
folk-notions about the apple have to do chiefly, so far as I am 
acquainted with them, with love or fruitfulness. A girl removes the 
peel of an apple in one long strip, throws it back over her head, 
and, turning round, tries to discover, in its twists and curves, the 
initial of her sweetheart. Or the seeds of an apple are placed on 
the palm of the hand, which is then clapped to the forehead, and, 
from the number of seeds sticking there, certain valuable conclu- 
sions are drawn. H. F. Tozer says that in modern Greece throw- 
ing an apple is a sign to express love, or to make an offer of 
marriage.? Frazer in Zhe Golden Bough* tells of a custom among 
the Kara-Kirgiz, in accordance with which barren women roll upon 
the ground under a solitary apple-tree, in order to obtain offspring. 
By an old Hallow-e’en custom, still kept up in Scotland, a maiden 
goes alone into a room and eats an apple before a mirror, whereupon 
the face of her future husband is supposed to appear, looking over 


1 Frankel, Arch. Zeit. xxxi (1874), pp. 36 ff., in an article on the Venus of Melos, 
gives a partial list of passages, and a brief discussion of the subject. It is treated 
also in Dilthey’s de Callimachi Cydippa (Leips. 1863), to which I am indebted for 
a number of citations. Clearchus of Soli, a scholar of the Alexandrine period, 
wrote a little essay of about 250 words on this subject (Athen. xii. p. 553 E) chiefly 
interesting to us as showing that in his time the origin of the symbolism was quite 


forgotten. 
2 Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, 1869, ii. p. 331. Cf. Wachsmuth, 
Das alte Griechenland im Neuen, pp. 82 ff. 2i. p. 73. 
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her shoulder.1_ In Montenegro a bride takes an apple and attempts 
to throw it upon the roof of her husband’s house, believing that, if 
she succeeds, their union will be blessed with children.? 

The Greek and Roman counterpart of this modern conception of 
the efficacy of the apple in such matters forms the subject of this 
paper. I have endeavored to make a complete collection of the 
allusions to the thing in literature, and have used the evidence of 
art, in a few places, where it promised to be helpful. I have not, 
however, attempted a thorough study of the representations of the 
apple in ancient art. 

The word ‘apple’ I have ventured to use throughout as a convenient 
translation of pyAov, which may mean almost any sort of tree-fruit, 
except the nut. To attempt to distinguish the different kinds of 
bya, or to determine which kind is meant in each particular 
instance would be beside my purpose. Any one who is interested 
in this phase of the subject will find a good treatment of the words 
pijdov, malum, etc., in Victor Hehn’s Kulturpfanzen u. Hausthiere, 
1894°, pp. 594 ff.” 

In considering the apple as a love gift, it will be convenient to 
start with its connexion with Aphrodite. For this we have in art, 
including that of the best period, very abundant evidence, and I 
shall cite only a few typical illustrations. Pausanias,* in describ- 
ing the cult at Sicyon, tells of a statue of the goddess by Canachus, 
which held a poppy in one hand, and an apple in the other. The 
Aphrodite of Alcamenes, too, of which the so-called Venus Gene- 
trix is a copy, held an apple in her left hand. Frankel® describes 
an archaic mirror frame, now in the Berlin Antiquarium, in which 
Aphrodite is represented with an apple in her right hand. A sil- 
ver statuette from Syria® represents her with a mirror in one 
hand, and an apple in the other. The Rhamnusian Nemesis is. 


1R. Folcard, Jr., Plant Lore, Legends and Lyrics, Lond., 1884, p. 220. 

2 bid. p. 222; other examples will be found in this chapter. 

3 See also the article 4f/e/ by F. Olck in the Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopadie, 
1894. 

4 Paus. ii. ro. 5. 

5 Arch. Zeit. XxXxi. P. 39. 

6 Lajard, Recherches sur le culte de Venus, Pl. 19, § (cited by Frankel). 
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represented as holding an apple bough, and the Rhamnusian Nemesis, 
we are told,’ was patterned after Aphrodite. With the statue of 
Aphrodite discovered in Melos were found certain fragments, one 
of which is a left hand holding an apple. It is Frankel’s opinion 
that this belongs with the statue, though this is doubtful. It would 
be easy to multiply examples, but it is, perhaps, unnecessary. 

To the connexion of the goddess with fruits, points also the cult- 
name év xyrous, under which designation Aphrodite Urania was wor- 
shiped at Athens. Further evidence of her being a vegetation 
goddess — Aphrodite des Erdenlebens —are the titles yndeia,? év xadd- 
pos, or ev edeu,® dvOea,* Cetdwpos,> yriddwpos,® and evxapmos.’ With 
these may be compared the famous invocation by Lucretius in his 
first book.® 

Another good proof of this connexion of the apple with Aphrodite 
is the Atalanta myth. The story as told by Servius is, in brief, as 
follows: Atalanta’s father Schoeneus learned from an oracle that, after 
her marriage, she was destined to die, or, according to other accounts, 
to be transformed into some animal. To prevent such a catastrophe, 
the trial of speed was imposed upon all wooers, with the provision 
that, in the event of her being victorious, the defeated suitor should 
suffer déath, but that the first man who succeeded in out-running her 
should have her for his wife. Hippomenes called upon Aphrodite 
for aid in his attempt, and the goddess gave him three golden apples 
from the garden of the Hesperides, and explained to him their use. 
Provided with these, Hippomenes entered the race, and, whenever 
Atalanta’s fleetness left him behind, he threw out an apple, to one 
side or the other, and she, stopping each time to pick up the pretty 


1 Cf. Suidas, Hesychius, Photius, s.vv. 

2 Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, ii. pp. 642 f., says: “ The pomegranate was 
sacred to her in Cyprus and on coins, of the Roman period, of Magnesia on the 
Maeander we find the figure of the goddess with this fruit in her hand, and with 
the inscription ’Ag@podiry pndela.” 

3 Athen. xiii. 572 F. 4 Hesychius s.v. 

5 Empedocles so called her, according to Plutarch, Am. p. 756 E. 

6 Stesichorus, frag. 26. 

7 Plutarch, doc. ci¢., says Sophocles so called her. 

® Lucr. i. 1 ff., especially vv. 7 f., t267 suavis daedala tellus | summittit flores. 
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toy, was vanquished in the race, and became his bride. Hippomenes, 
however, forgot or neglected to return thanks to Aphrodite, and was 
punished by Cybele, whose sacred grove Aphrodite had impelled him 
to violate, by being turned, with his bride, into a pair of lions.* 

This story is a very old one. We can trace it back, through a couple 
of fragments, to Hesiod’s poem on the Heroines.” But these frag- 
ments-afford no evidence that Hesiod told about apples in this story, 
nor have we any pre-Alexandrine author to help us; for Theocritus is 
the earliest writer, next to Hesiod, who furnishes any allusion to the 
myth. We should be compelled to admit, then, that Atalanta’s 
apples, like the apple of Discord, might possibly have been a late 
invention, were it not for a Greek crater, discovered in 1887, which 
Robert * describes as belonging to the best period of the art — the 
middle of the fifth century — and to the school of Polygnotus. I 
think everybody must agree with him that there can be no question 
but that this painting represents the story of Atalanta. Its chief 
features are these: on the left are Schoeneus and Atalanta — the 
latter nude, save for a band wound about her hair, with its ends 
fluttering in the breeze, and bands of some sort (Ovid’s ¢alaria*) 
about her feet. On the right, Hippomenes is making ready. He 
has put off his chlamys, and, having anointed himself, is about 
to use the flesh-scraper, but has stopped short, and is gazing in 
astonishment at Aphrodite, who, dressed in rich attire, appears 
before him, though she seems to be invisible to the others. In her 
right hand is an apple, which she is reaching out to Hippomenes, 
and Eros,5 who attends her, carries another apple. It cannot be 
made out, from the somewhat obliterated left hand of the goddess, 
whether that holds the third apple, or not. Other (male) figures are 
perhaps attendants upon Hippomenes, or, it may be, his rivals for 
the hand of the princess. 


1 Serv. ad Aen. iii. 113. 

2 Edition of Rzach, frag. 42, 43. 

8 Hermes, xxii. pp. 445 ff. 

4 Ov. Metam. x. 591. 

5 For the apple in connexion with Eros, which is doubtless due to his relation- 
ship to Aphrodite, cf. Philostr. /mag. i. 6; Furtwangler, Vasen-sammlung (Berlin 
1885), nos. 2387, 2911, etc. 
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So it seems certain that when Theocritus says: 


“Inmopevys ba. 89 Trav mapOevov Orc yapor, 
par ev xepoly Eddov Spdmov avvev- 
Theoc. /dyil. iii. 4o f. 

he is not inventing, nor borrowing from another Alexandrine, but is 
thinking of the old form of the legend, perhaps that of Hesiod him- 
self. Robert? notes, also, that Ovid’s beautiful version of the story 
is in curiously minute accord with this painting.? He, too, is appar- 
ently drawing from the same source with Theocritus. 

Before dismissing this story, I should not omit to state that 
there are traces of a version connecting the apples of Atalanta with 
Dionysus. Theocritus, in the Pharmaceutriae, makes the lover speak 
of coming to his mistress, 


para pev év KdAroiot Avwvico.o pvAdocwyr, 
Theoc. /dyZl. ii. 120. 


and the scholiast comments: Mada pév: Kaddipaxos ev TO rept Aoyd- 
Swv rov Atovicoy orédavov éx prov elval pyow, é& dv kat tov‘ Irmopevyv 
AaBetv, "Adpodirys airnoaperys, os Avddwpos 6 wountys év KopivOiKots. — 
Mada pév ev KoAm : 76 épdopua kal Epwros tointixd, Ka06 bd Adpodirys 61d6- 
peva TO ‘Irropever pda éx Avovicov. tadra 88 eis epwra thy “Araddyrny 
exivycev, Bs now 6 Pirytas : 
ra of more Kimpis édotoa 
para Awwvicov d&kev dd Kpotdduv. 


This scholium is also noteworthy, as affording the only hint which 
we have, that the golden apples had, for Atalanta, any significance 
apart from their beauty, which attracted her as a toy does a child.® 


1 Loe. cit. p. 448. 
2 Ov. Metam. x. 560 ff. Note especially vv. 650 f.; 578-580; 591 ff. 
3 The late epigrammatist Arabius saw in Atalanta’s apples a marriagegift (on 
which see below) : 
L5va ydpwv Eppirres 7 duBorlny raxurFros 
totro yépas Kovpy xptoeor, ‘Immébpeves 5 
dudw prov dvvacer, éret kat rapOévov puis 


elpyev, kal Cuylns obuBorov Fv Ilaplns. 
Anth. Plan. 144. 
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Let us next consider the story of the Apple of Discord and the 
Judgment of Paris. So far as we know, the apple in this story is, as 
I have said, a late invention. It is so familiar a tale, that we can 
hardly realize that the classic poets of Greece did not know it at all, 
but this seems to be the truth. Lucian,! a scholiast on Euripides,? 
the epigrammatist Damocharis,’ and the very late epic poet Coluthus* 
are our only sources in Greek, while Latin literature has only Hygi- 
nus,’ Servius,® Apuleius,’ and some writers in the Anthology. Art 
can do no better for us. Here it first certainly appears, says Frankel,° 
in wall-paintings and Roman reliefs. Nevertheless, the lateness of 
its appearance in the story does not make it valueless for us, since it 
furnishes one more piece of evidence that the apple was, in ancient 
times, connected with Aphrodite. Frankel,” indeed, sees in this 
legend a direct connexion with the subject of the present study, — 
surmising that these late writers conceived of Paris as bestowing his 
favor upon the goddess by the symbolism of the gift of an apple, 
just as men gave apples to their mortal sweethearts. With this idea 
Iam not inclined to agree, however, since none of our sources for this 
story make Paris a lover of Aphrodite, nor do they give any hint of 
such a thing — unless the award of the apple be itself considered 
as implying it. 

Still another indication of the relation of the apple to Aphrodite 
is the story of Melus, as told by Servius." He relates that Melus, 
priest of Aphrodite, and foster-father of Adonis, hanged himself on 
a‘tree, with grief at the latter’s untimely death. Aphrodite then 
turned him into an apple-tree, which was named, for him, pidov. 


1 Lucian, Sympos. 35; Dial. Mar. 5. 
2 Schol. Eur. Androm. 276. 

8 Anth. Pal. ix. 633. 

4 Coluthus, de rapiu Helenes, 67. 

5 Hyg. Fad. 92. 

6 Serv. ad Aen. i. 27. 

7 Apul. Afetam. x. 32. 

8 Riese, i. p. 117, Nos. 133, 134, 135; Pp. 125, Nos. 165, 166. 
9 Loc. cit. p. 38, note !2, 

10 Zoid. p. 38. 

I Serv. ad Ec. viii. 37. 
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Finally, the notes on the Rhamnusian Nemesis in Suidas and 
Photius indicate that the apple was universally known as an attri- 
bute of Aphrodite. Suidas, under the caption ‘Papvovoia Neueois, 
Says: adrn mpatov adidputo év ’Adpoditys cxnpati: 516 xal kradov exe 
pyAcas, and the same words are found in the note of Photius. 

Two other myths should be mentioned here, after which I shall 
consider the apple as used in historic times. These are the story 
of the apples which Mother Earth caused to grow, as a wedding gift 
to Hera,! and the story about Persephone, which relates that she 
was compelled to remain with Pluto in the lower world, because she 
had eaten of a pomegranate there, and had thereby sealed irrevocably 
the marriage compact.? With these myths should be compared the 
following statement in Plutarch: 6 Sodwy éxédreve tiv vipdyny ta vup- 
dio ovyxataxdiverbar pndrov Kvdwviov xatatpayotaay: aivirrdéuevos, os 
€ouxev, OTe Set THY dd oTSuaTos Kal muvis xdpiv evappooToy elvar mpHTov 
kai ndciav. Coniug. Praecept. 1, p.138 D; cf. Quaest. Rom. 65, p. 
279 F. This passage proves the use of the apple in marriage rites 
to have been a very ancient one, and I agree with Dilthey (p. 115) 
that the myths arose from the actual custom, not the custom from 
the myths. It is likely, too, that there was some basis in real life for 
the throwing of apples at the bridegroom which Stesichorus speaks 
of in his Epithalamium of Helen: 


ToAAG pev Kudana para roreppixrovy ott Sippov avaxtt, 

moda b& pupowva pvAda 

kat podivous otepdvovs iwy Te Kopwvidas ovAas 

frag. 27, Bgk. 
and for their use by Laodamia in a religious ceremony performed in 
honor of her dead husband.® 
We have seen above, that, with the Greeks of our own day, the 

apple is used in courtship. In Furtwdngler’s Catalogue of Vases 
in Berlin is described a painting which the editor thinks may repre- 
sent sucha scene. The young man, however, is presenting the love- 
token not to the maiden herself, but to her father, and Furtwangler’s 


1 Eratosthenes, Casast. iii.; Hyg. Astron. ii.; Athen. iii. p.83 C (quoting Asclepi- 
ades of Myrlea) ; Serv. ad Aen. iv. 484. 
2 Apollod. i. 5, 3. 8 Hyg. Fad. 104. 4 No. 2518. 
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interpretation is not convincing. In literature, the notices of this 
custom are numerous. In the lexicon of Suidas the words pyAw Badr 
Ojvar are thus explained: émi rav eis épwrd rive érayopévwv. (Hesychius 
interprets p7Aw Barely similarly. His words are: rrojoai twa xai eis 
tpwra trayayécba.) Here, then, we have the expression ‘to be hit 
with an apple’ used as a metaphor. The practice itself must, of course, 
have been common, and of long standing, before the words descrip- 
tive of it could have become a stereotyped phrase, synonymous with 
‘love-making.’ And yet, strangely enough, this figurative use of the 
words does not make its first appearance in late writers, but was 
taken, by Suidas, from one of our earliest sources on the custom, 
Aristophanes, whom the lexicographer quotes, in the passage just 
cited, as furnishing an illustration of his definition. The words of 
Aristophanes occur in the Clouds, in the speech of the Just Argu- 
ment, who is made to say to the Athenian youth: 


pyd’ eis dpxnotpisos clogrrav, iva wy wpos Tabra Kexnvis 
pirw Brxeis iad ropvidiov ris cixdeias droOpavaijs ° 
Nub. 996 £.3 
We labor under the disadvantage, then, of having to investigate 
a custom which, by the time of our earliest source, has already 
become so stale as to furnish this metaphor. 
The following epigram, which appears to have been written to 
accompany the gift of an apple, is ascribed to the philosopher Plato: 


TO pydw Bdddw oe, od 8 ef pdtv Exotaa gircis pe 
Seapery, Tis ons wapOevins perddos. 
el 8 dp’, & pi ylyvoiro, voeis, rodr’ abré AaBotca 
oxépat THY Opyv ws ddALyoxpenos. 
Diog. Laert. iii. 23. 
The next one, also ascribed to Plato, apparently served the same 
purpose : , 


piprov eyo: Badr pe pir4av cE ris. GAN’ exivevooy, 


EavOlamn: Kayo cai ob papavopeba. 
Lbid. 





1Cf. Schol. ad Joc.: why Brydels: ovTws Breyor of wadawl 7d wrofjoat xal els 
Epwra dyayeiv. 
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In the fifth idyl of Theocritus, it is the lady who does the wooing. 
The goat-herd Comatas is the speaker : 


BadAw Kai padouor Tov airdAov a KXeapiora 
Tas alyas mapedayta Kai adv Te mommvALdo bet. 
Theoc. /dyll. v. 88 £. 


One can scarcely believe that Theocritus merely meant, here, 
‘Clearista makes love to her goat-herd,’ but so the scholiast took 
it. His note runs thus: Pddde wal padrourw: dvtl rod reiparai je eis 
épwra trayayécOa. 75 yap pda BadrAav ert rovros éraccov. 
The initiative is similarly taken by the girl in another idy]: 
Barret ror, ToAvpape, 76 roiunov a Tarddrea 
pddoow, Svcépwra Tov aimddov dvdpa KaAcdoa * 
Theoc. /dyll. vi. 6 £. 


Vergil was thinking of these two places, when he wrote: 


malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 
et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri. 
Verg. Ec. iii. 64 £. 


In the second and third idyls, imitated in the third bucolic, the 
lover brings a present of apples to his mistress,! and, in the eleventh 
(v. 39), Polyphemus calls Galatea yAvvpadov.? 


~ 1 Theoc. /dyll. ii. 120: 
Bada per év Kddrowoe Awrdaoto gurdcowy. 
Lbid. iii. 10 f.: 
Avlde row béxa pada pépw: Tyv@Ge xabeidov, 
O uw éxédev kabedety TU Kal aipioy AAA Tot old. 


Verg. Zcl. iii. 70 f. : 


quod potui, puero silvestri ex arbore lecta 
aurea mala decem misi; cras altera mittam. 


Compare, also, Verg. Zc/. ii. 51 f., and Martial, vii. 91. 
2 Explained by the scholiast, ad loc., as mpbopOeyua. épwrixdy. With this place in 
Theocritus may be compared Sappho, frag. 93 (Bergk) : 
ofov 7d yAuKvuadoy épedOerar Axpw ex’ tadw 
dxpov éx’ dxpordrw: AeAdGovTo dé uadodpdrnes, 
od pav éxdeAdbov7’, GAN od« eddvav7T’ érlker Gat. 


This passage is explained by one in Himerius (i. 16): Zargois Fv dpa phd pev 
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Theocritus, indeed, used this idea so often that I cannot feel that 
the editors have any excuse for meddling with the received text in 
fdyll. xiv. 38. The injured lover is upbraiding his false sweetheart 
for the favor she has shown his rival. Finally she bursts into tears, 
and he exclaims, as she rushes from the room: 

aXXo iotca 


Oddre pidov. THvw Ta od Sdxpva para feovre. 


Evidently his meaning is ‘ These tears of thine are flowing as love- 
tokens for him.’! 
In another place we are told of Polyphemus: 


qparo 8° ov pdAos, obde fd, obSE Kuxivvots, 
GAX’ dpOais pavias, ayeiro 8& mavra mdpepya- 
Theoc. /dyll. xi. 10 f. 


In the first book of Propertius is a charming bit of description, 
where the poet tells how he came into Cynthia’s house and found 
her sleeping : 


et modo solvebam nostra de fronte corollas, 
ponebamque tuis, Cynthia, temporibus ; 

et modo gaudebam lapsos formare capillos ; 
nunc furtiva cavis poma dabam manibus, 

omniaque ingrato largibar munera somno, 


munera de prono saepe voluta sinu ! 
Prop. i. 3, 21 ff. 


Another Propertian passage describes Cydonian apples as a love- 
gift: 
illis munus erant decussa Cydonia ramo. 

Prop. iv. 13, 27. 
elkdoa: Thy xbpnv, Tocodrov xapicapevny Tots mpd was Spepacbar omevSovory, bcov 
[ov5’] dxpy rod daxrddov yeboarbar, TP [Se] Kab’ wpav rpvyav 7d wHdrov wéddovTe 
THpjoa Thy xdpw dxudfoveap. 

This place in Sappho is imitated by Longus, Past. iii. 33; 34. Two other 
places in Longus may be noted here, i. 24; iii. 25. 

1 For parallels to the construction of uaé\a— which I take to be predicate- 
apposition — cf. Zdyll. v. 124: ‘Tudpa dv0’ vdaros pelrw yada; ibid. 126: pelrw xa 
ZuBapiris éuly wer; Verg. Led. iii. 89: mella fluant illi. 
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This line bears a close resemblance to Lucretius’s mention of them, 
in his account of primitive customs: 


vel pretium [sc. amoris], glandes atque arbuta, vel pira lecta. 
Lucer. v. 965. 


Both places are probably reminiscences of Theocritus. 
A very pretty picture of this lover’s custom is found in the poem 
addressed by Catullus to his friend Ortalus (Ixv. 15 ff.): 


sed tamen in tantis maeroribus, Ortale, mitto 
haec expressa tibi carmina Battiadae, 

ne tua dicta vagis nequiquam credita ventis 
effluxisse meo forte putes animo, 

ut missum sponsi furtivo munere malum 
procurrit casto virginis e gremio, 

quod miserae oblitae molli sub veste locatum, 
dum adventu matris prosilit, excutitur : 

atque illud prono praeceps agitur decursu, 
huic manat tristi conscius ore rubor. 


Philostratus gives a minute description of a picture in which 
apples are prominent. The parts of chief interest to us are: MyjAa 
” > x a e % , a 2 , tj x Fa c 
pwres iSod rpvyGow ... of yap KdAALoTOL TOV epwrwy Sov Térrapes ize- 
EeAOdvres Tv drdwv Svo pev abrdv dvtiméurovor piprdov GAAHAows, # Se 
e La DY e XN i$ ‘ 4 e N > , ‘\ aQr > XN ~ 
érépa dvas 6 pev rogedter Tov Erepov, 6 Se dvrirogever kal obde daetdy Tos 
mpoodros erect, GAAG Kai oTépva mapéexovotv ddAyAous, ty’ éxel ov Ta 
Bédn wWeAdoy. Kaddv 76 alviypas oxdre ydp, et Te Evvinut Tod Lwypddov- 
piA@ radra, & mat, kai GAAjAwY tpeEpos, of pev yap Sad Tod pHAov mraiLov- 
tes 1600v dpyovrat, dbev 5 pev addinor pidyjoas Td pirov, 6 Se tariaus 
airs brodéxeran tals xepot SHAov ws dyripiAynowy, ei Ad Bot, Kal dvrurémpov 
adrd, 76 88 r&v TogoTay Ledyos euredodow épwra 4dy POdvovra, Kal ppl 

hb) X ‘4 28 a a 2.4 A XN * 2 N kad AY 
Tovs pev mailer éri tO dpgacOa Tod épav, Tos dé rogevay emi TO py 
Aja Tod wdHov. Philost. mag. i. 6. 

There is an entertaining account, in Lucian, of a lovers’ quarrel. 
Toessa, complaining of the shameful way her lover, Lysias, carries 
on with other women, in her presence, says: réAos 8& rod pnAov daro- 
daxadv, dadre tov Aidurov ides doyoAovpevov — AdAa yap Opdcwr. — 

RA > , , > A #: a A aQu ~ 
mpoxtas mus evoroxus mpoonKdvticas és Tov KOATOV avTHS, ovde Aabeiv 
ye meipdpevos ene 9 88 Pidyjoaca petaéd tov pacrav brs TE drodeopy 
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mapeBicato. Dial. Mer. xii. 1.1 This custom of taking a bite out of 
the apple is a feature of the game in another place in Lucian,? and 
in Alciphron.? With the @iAyoaca of Lucian we may compare this 
line, from an epigram ascribed to Petronius: 


oscula cum pomis mitte; vorabo lubens. 
Petr. Zig. 34. 


Another curious development of the practice of giving apples is 
found in the messages which were sometimes written on them. For 
the existence in historical times of such a custom we have no 
evidence ; but three stories which have come down to us describing 
this use of the apple make it probable that it was not unknown in 
real life. These are the story of the Apple of Discord, — which 
Lucian says bore the legend 7 KoA? AaBerw,* — the story of the apple 
that got Cydippe into such a coil, and the one, preserved in the 
scholia to the //ad, about the maiden who fell in love with Achilles, 
and assisted him, by a message written upon an apple which she 
flung to him, to capture her native town. This last story, which is 
of unusual interest in that the scholiast ascribes it to Hesiod, thus 
making it the oldest of all the sources for our study, is as follows: 
*Axirreds tad tov Tpwikdy méAcquov TopOGv ras mepiockovs THs “IXiov 
mores, aixero eis THY mada pev Movyviav, viv 8& Iydacov Kadovpevyy, 
kat adtiv ody tats GAdaus Edely. daroyvevtos S€ adtod rHv eis 7d TEAOS 
toAtopkiay Sa THY dxupétyTa Tod Tém0v Kai p€AAOVTOS dvaxwpeiv, haciv 
elow Trav TaxXdy otody Tiva tapOévov epacOAvar TOU "AxLAAEws, Kat AaPod- 
cav pyAoyv eis TodTO émvypayat, Kal fia eis pecov Tav "Axadv: Ay de év 
aird yeypappévov “ wy omevd’, "AyiAdeD, wplv Movyviay érdiv: vdwp yap 
obk éveoti: Supdow Kaxds.” tov b& “AyirAdAa eripeivavTe ovTw haPetv 
Thy ody TH TOD Voatos ondve. 7 ioropia mapa Anpyrpiw Kat “Horddy. 
Schol. Ven. A. on 7. Z 35.2 While it is true that the apple is here 
used, primarily at least, not as a love-token, but to convey a message 


1 Cf. the almost word-for-word imitation by Aristaenetus (i. 25). 

2 Lucian, Zox. 13. 

8 Alciphron, Z fist. iii. 62, 2. 

4 Lucian, Dial. Mar. 5. 

5 Dilthey (p. 113 ') thinks we have in Philostratus (Zist. 62, Kays.) an allusion 
to this story. 
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of encouragement relative to the siege which Achilles is prosecuting, 
one is strongly tempted to believe that the maiden’s apple was 
meant to bear more than one message, and to hint that another 
citadel was quite as near capitulation as was Monenia. 

Cydippe’s story! is transmitted to us in the Aeroides of Ovid, 
who found it in a poem by Callimachus. It is something like this: 
Acontius was a beautiful youth of the island Ceos. At the yearly 
festival, in Delos, he saw Cydippe, the daughter of an Athenian of 
high rank, and straightway fell in love with her. Following her to 
the temple of Artemis, whither she had gone, in company with her 
nurse, he plucked a quince, and, writing on it, ‘““I swear by the 
sanctuary of Artemis to wed Acontius,” flung it at her feet. The 
nurse picked it up and handed it to Cydippe, who read it aloud, 
for Nurse’s benefit. By thus saying aloud the words on the quince, 
she became bound to marry the young Cean, for the goddess had 
heard her vow. Now Cydippe’s father had promised her to another, 
and, upon her return to Athens, preparations were made for the 
solemnization of her marriage. When the day appointed for the 
ceremony came, however, Cydippe was suddenly taken sick, and 
the marriage had to be postponed. ‘Twice again, the day was set, 
and, twice again, did Cydippe fall sick. Finally, the father appealed 
to Delphi, and learned that the wrath of Artemis, occasioned by the 
breaking of Cydippe’s vow, could only be appeased by the girl’s 
marriage to Acontius, which was, accordingly, allowed to take place. 

Yet another side of the wide sphere of usefulness of the apple is 
recorded by Horace, in the Sadives ii. 3, 272 f.: 


quid, cum Picenis excerpens semina pomis 
gaudes si cameram percusti forte, penes te es ? 


upon which Porfyrio comments: solent amantes semina ex malis orbi- 
culatis duobus primis compressa digitis mittere in cameram, velut augu- 
rantes, si cameram contigerint, posse sperari ad effectum duct, quod animo 
conceperunt, 

I shall now consider a number of passages which must be dealt 
with in determining how much the likeness of the apple to the shape 


1 Imitated in one told of Ctesylla ; Antoninus Liberalis, 1. 
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of a woman’s breast had to do with the part it played in courtship 
and marriage.? 
Aristophanes has, in the Acharnians (v. 1199): 


Tov TiTOiwy, os oKAnpA Kal Kvdone. 

In the Lysistrata occur the words (v. 115): 

Tas ‘EXevas To pada. 
The scholiast explains: rots paorots pda pyoiv. In the Lcclesia- 
zusae (Vv. gor ff.) the young man says, of the girl: 

TO Tpupepov yap eumépuxe 

Tots dmraXotor pnpors 

kdl roils pyro * eravOed- 

Two other writers of comedy, also, make the comparison. Crates 

(frag. 40 Kock) has : 


mdvu yap éorw wpiKwrata 
a x 
Ta TUT womep prov 7 pipaikvAa. 


Cantharus (frag. 6 Kock) has: 


Kvdwviow pyro es 7a Ter Oia. 


1 For this symbolism in modern literature, cf. Goethe, Faust v. 3771 ff. 


Faust. LEinst hatt’ ich einen schénen Traum ; 
Da sah ich einen Apfelbaum, 
Zwei schéne Aepfel glanzten dran, 
Sie reizten mich, ich stieg hinan. 


Dre Scuéng. Der Aepfelchen begehrt ihr sehr, 

Und schon vom Paradiese her. 

Von Freuden fiihl’ ich mich bewegt 

Dass auch mein Garten solche tragt, 
with the note in the edition of von Loeper (Berl. 1879), who cites “ Dschami in 
Jussuf u. Suleika, 15 Gesang, von der Brust Suleika’s: Zwei frische Aepfel, 
welche einen Zweig geziert; Ariost. Ras. Rol. vii. 14: Due pome acerbe e pur 
@’ avorio fatte, Vengono e van, come onde ; Konrad’s Trojanischer Krieg, von der 
Helena: Als ob zwén epfel wiinneclich, Ihr waeren dar gestecket; auch Biirger: 
Und suche den Baum, den Baum, Der den Apfel der Liebe dir trug.” Cf. 
also Goethe’s Der Miillerin Verrath, third stanza, and Grimm’s Worterbuch s.vv. 
Apfel, Frauenaepfel. 

2 The scholiast says: u#dows: rats maperats, on which Rutherford (Schol. Arist. 

ii. p. 550) observes that this is a known late sense of wj\ov. In view of the other 
places in Aristophanes, I feel pretty certain that the scholiast is mistaken. 
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Coming down to Theocritus, we have, in a mime attributed to him, 
a dialogue in which the girl exclaims, as she repels the rude advances 
of her lover: 


té peles carupiocxe,; tid” @vdodev dao palav; 
and the young man replies: 


pada red mpdticta Tdde xvodovra bidd£w. 
Theoc. /dyll. xxvii. 48 f. 


The writers of the Greek Anthology yield a few more illustrations, 
Leonidas of Tarentum has this line : 
kal patos, dxuis dyyedos, kvdond. 
Anth. Plan. 182. 
In another place’ he has the word pydodxov — literally, ‘apple-sus- 
tainer’ — used of a strophium. 
In an epigram by Rufinus we read: 


mapOévos apyvporelos eAovero, xpioea palav 
XpwTi yaAakroraye pnra Stavopevy, KT, 
Anth. Pal. v. 60. 
Two epigrams by Paulus Silentiarius are especially illuminating. 
In one, he writes: 
el wor’ éuol, yapieroa, redv Tdde oKBora paldv 
@racas, 6ABilw THv xdpw as peydrny, 

Anth. Pal. v. 291. 
and that the rdde means ‘apples’ is clear from the epigram immedi- 
ately preceding, upon the same theme, and, very possibly, written 
for the same occasion; here apples are specified as the gift, and a 
comparison with the breasts is again intended: 


dppa, ToAVTTOLnTOV broKA€rTOVGG TEKOVTNS, 
ovlvyinv pirwy ddxev éuol fodewv 
Ondrvtépy xapiccca. pdyov Taxa Tupady épdtav 
AaOpidiws pyro pikey épevPopevors 
cipl yap 6 TAijpov proyt ovprdoxos* dvtt 88 palav 
@ rérot, drpykros pda pépw raAddpais. 
Anth. Pal, v. 290. 





1 Anth. Pal. vi. 211. 
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An anonymous squib addressed to an old woman whose unwel- 
come attentions have made her troublesome to some young fellow, 
should probably be included here: 


GAAnv Spdv Bardnte, MevécOioy: od yap éywye 
éxkaipov pwnAwy Tpocdéxopat putida - 
GAN’ aiet reroOnka cvvaxpalovoay drdpyy. 
@ore Ti wepalers Acvxoy ideiv Képaxa ; 
Anth. Pal. xi. 417. 


The curious piece of metaphorical writing that follows, reminding 
one strongly of the figurative language of the Song of Songs, is from 
the speech of Bacchus to Beroe, in the Déonyszaca of Nonnus, an 
epic poet of, perhaps, the fourth century of our era: 


“rapOeve viv xpdvos TAGE: ore Tpvydwpey drwpyv; 
obs oTdxus HeEnto Kal duntoio xariLe: 
Anov duyjow otaxundéspor, dvrt S& Anodts 
pytpe Tey pears Oarvova Kurpoyevety. 
defo d& yecordvoy pe TERS troepydv ddujjs 
tperépys pe Koptoce huTynkdpov “Adpoyevetys, 
Spa Hurdv wHEayu hepécBrov, Fucpidwy de 
dpoaxa ywdoKw veoOnr€a xepoly adddcowr. 
olda, 7obev wore pda mwemaiverat’ olda puTeioat 
kal wreA€nv Tavipvadov epedonevyy KuTrapiccw: 
dpoeva xal hoivixa yeynOora O7rEi picyw, 
kal pddov, Hv €6éAns, mapa pidake Kadov defw. 
He} poe xpvadv dyous Kopidqs xdpiv: od xpéos 6ABov- 
puaOov éxw Svo pda, puns eva Borpuv dadpys.” 
toia pdrnv aydpeve, kal odk jueiBero Kovpy 
Badxxov pi} vodovea yuvaipaveos orixa pvOwr. 
Nonnus, Dionys. 42, 297 ff. (Kéchly’s edition). 


What inferences may fairly be drawn from all this evidence? It 
may be held, I think, that from Aristophanes down, the comparison 
of breasts with apples was a familiar one. On the other hand, we 
must not forget that only in late writers do we find this symbolism 
an element in the game of sending or throwing apples, as love-gifts. 
What we must seek, in order to explain satisfactorily all the many 
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phases of this widespread, tenacious custom, is some simple, funda- 
mental idea, through which, in some way, the general notion of love 
or fruitfulness shall be symbolized in the apple. This requirement 
is not satisfied by the hypothesis that the apple represented the 
breast, and, for that reason, and because the writers who so under- 
stood the practice are late writers, I am inclined to believe that they 
were themselves deceived by the commonness of the comparison of 
apple and breast, and invented, while they supposed, very likely, 
that they were following tradition, a symbolism of their own. 

My conclusion is that in the remotely ancient attribution of the 
apple and the apple-kind, as typical of all fruitfulness, to Aphrodite 
— the alma Venus of Lucretius’s invocation — and its connexion also 
with other divinities of like functions (such as Dionysus, the god of 
vegetation, and Ge, the mother of all things), originated the mean- 
ing which it was felt to have when employed in courtship and the mar- 
riage ceremony. So much seems fairly plain. But the evidence on the 
subject left us by the classical authors does not enable us to take 
the next step, and offer an explanation of the fact that the apple 
was used in preference to other objects, as representing the life- 
giving functions of these deities. The original association of Aphro- 
dite and the apple may very likely have been purely accidental, arising 
from a very ancient connexion, in some locality, of the worship of 
the apple-tree and the worship of a goddess of love. If one of 
these cults spread, it might naturally carry the other with it, and 
the apple-tree, which started, let us suppose, as an independent god, 
might, in the course of time, come to be looked upon as owing its 
sacred character simply to its being in some sense an emblem of 
Aphrodite. 


